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The author reports on a program designed to iiprove 
the skills of staff ■sobers in recognizing, and adapting instructions 
to, the varied learning styles, abilities, and affective needs of 
pupils in an ethnically unbalanced "pocket of )r>overty" eleaentary 
school. The staff included paraprofesslonals 9.nd teachers of reading, 
nathenatics, social studies, language arts, and science. Negative 
factors at the start of the project Included tendencies of the 
teachers to use the lecture approach, neglect of audiovisual and 
library resources, pervasive job dissatisfaction, ard inadeguate 
supervision, planning workshops vlth the entire staff, and to which 
parents were Invited, resulted In a prograi that used trainer 
consultants, Intervlsltatlons, and peer evaluation of classrooi 
denonstrations along with Increased utilization of fichool-coiiunity 
resources. The outcome of the program ^as Increased participatory 
learning aaong teachers, nore effective use of lateirlals and 
resources, nore effective provisions for dealing with diverse 
learning styles, and better use of preparation periods. The author 
concludes >.hat the lapact of the project was evident throughout the 
entire school prograa and that the progran warrants laplenentation in 
other schools. (Author) 
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(i) 

ABSTRACT 

The objeotive of this practicum was to develop and Implement 
a program of Staff Development which would result in the improved 
performance of the staff assigned to C.S. 3I1, Bronx, New York* 
The concerned staff were teachers and paras in the areas of 
reading I mathematics 1 social studies > language arts> and science. 
As a result of having participated in this program, the staff 
members were expected to demonstrate their improved ability 
to recognize and adapt their instruction to the varied 
learning styles, abilities and affective needs of our pupils. 

As vehicles to the achievement of improved staff performance, 
efforts were made to: 

1. identify and use, those resources available to us for 
staff development} 

2. to better use the innate and creative talents of our 
staff} 

3. to sensitize our staff to the need for an individualized 
and varied approach to instructionj and 

h* to provide staff with a broad background of subject 
information and process activities which would serve as 
springboards to the further acquisition of skills in 
these areas as applied through an integrated curriculum. 
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INTRODUCTfON 

The success of any educational endeavor Is directly related 
to the effeo»>iveness of its practiotioners* If the program 
is not implemented as prescribed, allowing for those cooperatively 
developed and reasoned deviations, the program will fail» Too 
often> as educational praotictioners, we develop desirable 
and promising educational theory concerning the ways children 
learn and develop best only to fail when it comes to the 
application of this conceived theory • I suggest that to a large 
degree, faulty implementation has been the result of teachers 
verbalized understanding of procedwe which has not been 
matched by their performance. In other cases, poor implementa- 
tion can be traced to the absence of a feeling of ownership for 
the proposed program(s) by those expected to implement them. 

If our programs for educational improvements are to be 
effectively implemented, those who are to implement them will 
have to be developed to the point where they will demonstrate 
behaviors representative of the basic tenets of those changes 
desired • This position is supported by Marciene Mattleman"^ 
who in a two year study of in-service programs in Philadelphia, 
found that almost any educational innovation can succeed if 
certain basic criteria are met* 
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He citodt "(1) a needs assessment of staff} (2) demonstration 
lessons for teachers, (3) decide with teacher where you are, 
w^iere you want to go, and how you want to get there j (k) main- 
tenance of high expectations} (5) use of positive reinforcement} 
and (6) maintenance of clearly defined goals," 

Since the educational^ process is not a stagnant one, staff 
development in educational Implementation will always be with us« 
The school administrator must take on this vital area as one for 
which he is accouiitable. Just as a teacher is accountable for 
pupil performance, so is the school principal responsible for 
teacher growth, development, and performance. This paper 
proposes to trace the activities of this writer as he, a 
school principal, • in New York City, with the assistance of 
his school staff, developed and implemented a viable program 
of staff development • 
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THE PROBLEM 

C# S, 3ii is an upper-grades elementary school serving 

fifth and sixth graders • All of the pupils in the school are 

bused from an area in the Southeast Bronx which has been 

designated a "pocket of poverty" by the Mayor's Commission on 

Poverty, Ethnically, the pupil population is Spanish, 

hyf} Afro -American, and 3^ others. According to the published 

Pupil Evaluation scores based on the "New York State Survey 

of Pupil Performance" in 1972, only 125^ of these pupils were 

3 

achieving at the level of minimum competency. 

Why any section of our population, in this era of affluence 
and enlightment, should meet with repeated academic failure, 
is a plaguing question. Numerous studies sponsored by Federal, 
State, Local, and private agencies, hare been done on the 
subject and varied solutions proposed, yet, none of these have 
produced universal, panaceas. At any given time or place, a 
Very special approach or consideration might show promise for 
rc^ versing the failure (academic) pattern of poor children, 
however, when broadly applied by varied practictioners, the 
results become equally varied. 



^Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Ranking of Schools by Reading Achievement > 
1972, p. 8. 
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If those charged with implemonting educational programs 
are ill prepared and less than enthusiastic about their chances 
for success, the true potential of those programs will not be 
realized. As principal of C,S«3hX, I am committed to raising 
the academic level of those pupils in our charge* With this 
commitment, I am aware of the vital role to be played by all 
members of our team if thief commitment is to be realized. 

Prior to initiating the project with which this paper is 

concerned, our efforts to maximize staff involvement had met 

with some success, however, due to its fluid nature, I was 

not satisfied that we had gone as far as we might in this 

area. Vfy fe'jlings as relate to staff involvement were 

supported by the findings of our "needs assessment team". 

The findings of this group indicated that there are certain 

performance criteria, reflective of staff involvement, on 

which thirty-five to .fifty percent of our staff received a low 

rating. A study of these criteria suggested that a well planned, 

goal oriented, skill building program for «taff development could 

h 

ijnprove our ratings. These performance criteria became the 
stated problems around which this study was developed* 
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Inadequato Provisions for Participatory Learning 

Fifteen of our teachers were found to lean heavily toward 
the lecture approach to teaching* These teachers followed the 
curriculum outline olosely and made few provisions for incidental 
or extended learnings based upon the interests, curiosity, or 
experiences of their pupils. While it is not believed that this 
instructional approach was^intended for its negative effects, 
it is realized that teacher acceptance and use of pupil ideas, 
acceptance of pupils feelings, and the praise* and 
encouragement afforded pupils serve as indicators of the 
emotional tone ojf teacher-pupil interaction* These teacher 
behaviors have been found to have a significant impact upon 
student attitudes and achievement. 

Inadequate Use of Material and Physical Resources 

For the 1971-72 school year, our log of materials borrowed 
from the Audio-Visual Resource Center, revealed that seventy- 
five percent of the materials and equipment borrowed during that 
period, were borrowed by twenty percent of the staff* We have 
a current and well supplied A.V«I« center with over one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,000*00) worth of materials and equipment. 



^U.S« Commission on Civil Rights, Teachers and Students : Report V 
Mexlc^in American Education Study Differei^ces in Teacher Inter- 
action V/ith Mexican American and Anglo Students j March, 1973 > 
p. 32. 
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We alMO hAvo Ihroo auxiliary toachors assignGd as resouroe 
poraon?^ In this aron* A complete liatlng of all matorials, 
films, filmstrlps, equipment, etd, was given to all staff 
members and they were encouraged to use thse resources • 
Of the one hundred and five filmstrips borrowed by classes 
in our school during the 1971-72 school year, eighty-seven 
were requested by less than half of the teaching staff* 
For the same period, cur librarian indicates that no teabher 
Independently planned more than three class visits to the 
school library • 

Failure to Provide for Diverse Leaminpt Styles 

Individualization of instruction in terms of the special 
learning styles of individual pupils* was a major deficienty 
in our 71-72 educational program. Our teachers preferred 
having everyone cove?* the same content in the same manner, 
and in the same time. As supCi visors, we stressed '^grouping^' 
as a means of individualizing while our teachers found every 
reason in the book for not trying it. The teachers did not 
generally possess the skills necessary to recognl^G learning 
styles and implement programs based upon this recognition. 
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Dr, itosenberg^ of Corununlty Psychological Con ^ 
St. Louis, Mo., has identified learning styles as 

representing - 

the degree to which the learner is open to 
raceiving information from two sources r from 
within himself and from outside himself and 
added to this capacity to receive Information 
is a secorid dimension. This dimension relates 
to the Ifivel of abstraction with which the 
learner is able to symbolically manage 
information in a problem solving situation with 
a range from highly concrete to highly abstract. 
On the basis of these two dimensions, 
Dr. Rosenberg has identified the following 
four main categories of learning stylist 

,1. Rigid-^Inhiblted style ) Teacher must be 
supportive and present information in 
a concrete manner. 

2. Undisciplined style i The learner is 
more receptive to intrapersonal sources 
of information than to extrapersonal 
sources. 

3, Aoceptance-^Anxlous style : The learner is 
highly receptive to extrapersonal 

• sources of Information, lacking in 
confidence, fearful of others and of 
failure. 

h. Creative style : Characterized by learner 
receptivity to both intrapersonal and 
extrapersonal sources of information 
and can function at a highly abstract level 
of language usage. 



'Marshall Rosenberg, Diagnostic Teaching , Special Child 
Publications, Seattle, Washington, 1968. 



Current litorature on poverty based children indicate that 
as a population segment, they lean toward learning styles one 
and two aforementioned* Since the majority of our teaMers at 
C#S» 31^ have not been taught to reoogniae indices of these styles 
and to plan their teaching approaches accordingly, they have not 
realized the success of which they are capable • Accordingly, 
the pupils assigned to thetfe teachers have also failed in terms 
of their ability levels since the staff had not been able to 
compensate for the absence of a cultural base' in their 
environments which would equip them to comprehend and 
communicate withijn the framework of these traditional practices ♦ 

Inadequate Use of Preparation Periods 

In the 1969 contract between the United Federation of 

7 

Teachers and the New York City Board of Education, all teachers 
in special service {h$% or more pupils reading below level of 
minimum competency) schools were to be given one forty-five 
minute unassigned period per dg^^. This period was to be used 
for professional work related to the teachers Job assignment 
and its use could not be dictated or infringed upon by the 
school principal* 



^ Agreement Between the Board of -Education of the City of New York 
and United Federation of Teachera Local 2i Covering Day School 
Classroom Teachers ^ January^ 1970t Article IVA>4 3b. P> 15-16i 
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For three weeks prior to the adoption of this proposal as 
a praoticumi the writer visited the teaohersi room in his school 
at various times throughout the school day, faring this time 
he also made periodic inspections of the school library, AiV»I« 
Resource Center > Language Resource Roomi anvi those other areas 
on the school premises where staff members might be actively 
engaged in job related tas^:s• On no occasion during this three 
week period, did he by observation, find a majority of the 
teachers on prep periods engaged in tasks easily viewed as job 
related* To the contrary, the freed teachers were observed 
engaged in interpersonal and group conversations, playing 
basketball, playing table games, etc. The principal, by 
contract, could not register. dismay with this waste of taxpayers' 
money. He had, however, given each staff member a copy of their 
coop^^ratively developed list of activities for the preparation 
period, as well a. a copy of the Board of Education's publication, 
" Guidelines for the Use of Preparation Periods "* While these 
informal contacts were without a doubt valuable for staff morale, 
they could have been better used for informal self-sustaining 
dialogue between staff and students. Through these personal 
encounters, the teachers could have came to know and understand 
better, the life styles of their pupils' and the need for diverse 
approaches in the instructional program. 
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Complete Self Actualization for All Unrealistio in the School 
Setting - ' ~ 

Teachera' have entered the teaching profession for myriad 

reasons among wliich have been the desire to help children and 

In contrast, for financial maintenance vhile continuing to 

academically pursue ones chosen career in another field/ 

A ?»urvey of our staff reve«led that roughly one-third 

of the teachers had not thought of becoming teachers when they 

entered college and about one-eighth were not certain that they 

would remain in the profession* Conceivably, the irlnd-.^et 

of these teachers and their involvement in pursuing other careers 

had prevented them from realizing the satisfaction one might 

get from teachings The failure to achieve a sense of satisfaction 

from ones efforts, tend to turn a person off and as a corollary, 

Inhibit his ability to maximize his contribution to the 

teaching/learning process* 

March and Simon" found that the lack of self-esteem 
received from their school positions , represents the largest source 
of dissatisfaction for school teachers. They also found that 
teaching has a greater need fulfillment for women while the level 
of job aspiration for men exceeds that cf women* 



James 0» March, Herbert A* Simon, Organizations > New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 19^8, p» 8?. 
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Examining tho30 findings ^ one might hypoth(33i2e that womon 
gonorally roceive adequate solf-fulfiUment from teaching and 
thus are satisfied to remain as classroom teachers. Men on 
the other handi are less satisfied with their roles as 
classroom teachers and experience increased job dj.ssatlsf action. 
When one is dissatisfied, he is not motivated to creative 
thought and action. Since seventy-five percent of the teaching 
staff at C,S. 3U was malsi the writer considered the possibility 
that Job dissatisfaction influenced the level of staff performanci^ 
in his school, 

■* ■ 

Inadequate Supervisory Support and Follow-up 

As a new principal at C,S, 3U in 1969| the writer was highly 
task oriented and somewhat didactic in his approach. This 
didacticism was primarily directed toward pupils and received 
positive support from most of the staff. There were, however, 
some teachers who did not like this approach and were vexy vocal 
in their expressed disapproval. 

Two of the di.'iapproving teachers openly rebelled against 
the principal in word and in deed. They protested the rules and 
regulations imposed upon the pupils and charged the administration 
with practices that had never existed. In addition to these 
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attacks, thoso teachers began to default In the assumption of 
their duties and responsibilities! The situation became ai\ 
intolerable and a potentially explosive one which resulted in 
my requesting the removal of the two teachers from our school. 
The request was honored by the Community School Board and 
Community Superintendent, however, this action was not 
supported by the Chanc^lor at the third step due to 
procedural error* Action against the teachers was again 
initiated by the writer, in keeping with contractual 
procedure the teachers were officially removed from 
his school • V 

Tee above events are important as an indication of the 
climate that existed at C^S» 3h during its first year of 
operation. Although the general staff was not directly 
involved In the foregoing, they identified as teachers. 
The staff had not witnessed nor rjupported the charges of 
the dismissed teachers however, they were suspect in the 
supervisor /teacher relationship. These reactions had a 
considerable impact upon the writer as a neophyte principal* 
While he maintained the expressed support of his staff, 
the writer was now in a vulnerable position and was 
frequently accused of being insensitive to the needs of 
teachers when he would reprimand a staff member for failure 
to perform in the best interest of our pupils. * 

ER?C 
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Paced with the subtle tension that had arisen within the 
staff I and cognizant of the many other factors (staff 8W 
Caucasian, 7$% male, average age 23> ^0% less than three 
years teaching experience) Principal - Afro-American, male, 
and I42 years of age), that would influence his relationships 
with his staff, the principal became more tolerant. His 
tolerance indirectly influenced his assistants who became 
likewise. As we tolerated the ineffectiveness of some of 
our staff members, we nurtured their poor habits. Once 
we realized that our positive efforts to help these teachers 
were futile, we Should have taken, as a last resort, the 
punitive action available to us in such cases. By failing 
to follow through as the situation in these cases indicated, 
we weakened our position and image in the eyes of our staff. 

Need for Heightened Teacher Expectations 

Pupil failure or success in the classroom is greatly 

influenced by the pupil/teacher interaction. The quality and 

type of pupil/teacher interaction is in large measure measured 

9 

by what that teacher expects of the pupil. If we can agree 
that teacher expectation does indeed influence pupil performance, 
then we might take this as a valuable variable contributing to 
the low achievement level of pupils at C, S. 



9h, St Becker, The Teacher in the Authority System of tho^Publig 
Q School, Journal of Educational Sociology > Vol. 2^t P. h^2x 19^2, 
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Ono indication of what toaohers at €• S» 3li oxpoctod of 
their pupils was to bo found in their predictions of pupil 
success* Individual profile sheets with pertinent information 
regarding the current achievement level as well as previous 
patterns of achievement for each pupil were given to their 
official teachers at the beginning of the '?2-'73 term. The 
teachers were asked to observe the pupils and study this 
information with a view toward establishing specific 
behavioral objectives for each child and the class as a whole. 
Since our classes are heterogenously grouped, each teacher 
was asked to' divide itis class into three groups representing 
the top, middle, and lowest achievers. For each of these 
groups, the teacher was .asked to predict the expected average 
growth In months in reading and math for each child. 
It is hoped that the groupings would afford the teachers some 
flexibility in predicting greater average success for the 
pupils In their top achieving groups. The results of the teacher 
success predictions, however, were on the average, lower than 
that previously realized by the pupils. Only one teacher 
indicated that he expected the average achievement pattern 
to exceed that previously realized by his pupils. 



Other indloabions that our staff did not generally expect 
their pupils to achieve commensuratoly with the national norm 
was to be found in the level and quality of their lessons, 
l^fiere was a general tendency to engage in whole class lessons 
with quality and level of work geared to the lower achievers. 
For many of the pupils/ this was a non-challenging, frustrating 
experience • In addition to the lowered instructional level , 
the quality of work accepted as "good", "excellent", etc., was 
generally below the capable level of pupil performance. 

Design of Staff Development Program 

1 - Rationale j The Staff Development Program will train 
teachers to implement learning programs which: 

a. Stress situations that are non-verbal, concrete, 
inductive, and kinesthetic. 

b. Relate to the child's environment and experiential 
background, 

0, Evidence respect for the way the learner feels, 
d. Seek to relate to the concerns of the learners. 

2 - Objectives: To develop a program of staff development 
designed to train teachers in recognizing and adapting their 
instruction to the varied learning styles, abilities, and 
affective needs of their pupils. 



Plan !'or Devolopment 8 

a. Evaluation of previous approaches. 

b* Consultation with etaff « 

Of Assessment of pupils Tieeds. 

di Assessment of staff . 

e. Evaluation of materials and equipment. 

f. Prepare budget ^estimate. 

g. Assessment of school and comnunity resources. 
P lan For Implementation i 

a. Communicating and sensitizing all concerned to 

urgency and need for support, 
b« Schedule staff and assign* 
c« Establish program format. 

d. Assign trainers/consultants, 

e. Establish monitoring system^ 

1) Staff check-list 

2) Classroom visits 

3) Supervisory/teacher conferences 
h) Staff participation 

?) Staff planning 
f ♦ Establish process for coordinating activities 
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g» Dovolop training formai 

1) Supervisor/consultant directed sessions 

2) Staff participation in planning 

3) Staff scheduled and non-scheduied intervisitations 
h) Supervisory observations 

Formal and inforinal conferences 
6) Planned demdhstration lessons 

- Plan for Evaluation > 
a* M.A.T* Scores 

Schedulijig for participation by all staff 

members. 
c» Pu|)il participation 
d. Improved staff planning and 

implementation, 
e* Improved pupil attendance. 
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fflOQRAM DEVISLOPMENT 
Tho above problems outlined in the foregoing pages were 
a natural outgrowth of our needs assessment program implemented 
during the pre-implemontation stage. To arrive at the problems 
or assessed needs, we did the following! 

Evaluation of Previous Approaches i We did an in-depth evaluation 
of our Staff Development Progfam as implemented at that time* 
We found that while worthwhile, the potential value was never 
realized primarily because they were supeirvisory imposed efforts 
and were not the results of teacher realized needs. Our teachers 
were reluctant to ask for help or to admit their lack of ability. 
However, once assured that our primary interest was in helping 
them to maximize themselves in terms of their potential, they 
became more open. 

Teacher attendance at in-school workshops prior to this 
project was erratic. As previously noted, teacher attendance 
at workshops on their preparation periods, by contractual 
agreement, had to be voluntary. Most teachers were willing to 
volunteer one period a we<3k but not two. Since all teachers 
taught in two curriculum area^ an jjitegrated, goal oriented, 
skill building, Staff Development Program dictated ones 
participation In two curriculum workshops. 
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We cortsidwed staggering the workehops so that each 
ourrioulum area would be covered every other week, however, 
this was deemed unsatiafaotory if we were to have the desired 
concentrated impact on the teaching -learning process. 

After school workshops were considered undesirable since 
the staff members had other obligations such as college 
courses, family responsibilities, second jobs, etc* 
We discovered that these workshops could have been planned 
over a weeks time and included all staff menbers. In no 
case, however, were we able to get members of a given team 
together on the same day* 

The district run in-service workshops were ineffective 
in terms of our needs since they did not include all staff 
members or have as priorities, the same needs. 

Consultation With Staff 

In his District Circular Letter #1^° for the 1972-73 
schoolyear, our Community Superintendent mandated *that every 
school in the district have an on-going, viable Staff Develop- 
ment Program, In cur September '72 General Conference^ one of 
our major topics was concerned with the development of a format 
for our Staff Development Program* 
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Tho staff selooted a oommiUeo ropresentailve from eaoh 
ourrloulum area and instructed them to meet with the super* 
ATlsory staff to plan the Staff Development Programt Specifically 
the committee was asked to review the school goals which we 
had established at the end of the 72-73 school year and to 
outline a* program of staff development which would contribute 
to the attainment of these^ goals* 

The Staff Development Committee met several times during 
Septewiber and early October and finally came up with a plan 
they wished the staff to consider. The plan was written up 
and distributed to all staff for their perusal prior to our 
open group discussion t In our open meeting, an adoption of 
the Staff Development Plan, a number of significant questions 
were raised by the staff artd with modifications, the plan was 
accepted. I might note here, however, there was one question 
relating to compensatory time for all workshop sessions 
raised by the union representativs. The principal did not concede 
this point and by interpretation, cited the teachers contract^^ 
as supporting his pojjnt of view. This interpretation will be 
referred to later in this paper. 



^^Op, cit». Agreement Between The Board of Education of the City 
of New York and the United Federation of Teachers j P. 1$, 
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Assessment of Puplla^ Noocte 

A study of the standardized test results for the pupils 
attending O.S, 3I1 revealed a vd.de range of achievement. 
The range went from complete non-readers to four or five years 
above grade level with the average being two or more years 
below grade level. This achievement range was significant 
because it indicated that^ ghetto pupils can learn and also 
pinpoliited the fact that the larger number of pupils in our 
school were not achieving in terms of the national average. 
The M.AfT. scores as indicated below, support this view: 



* Average Pupil Achievement as Shown 
on MtAtT. 



Reading 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


5th Grade 




3.9 


h.l 


U.i 


6th Grade 








5.1 


Mathematics 










$th Grade 


mm 




3.9 


3.7 


6th Grade 


mm 


m mm 


h.9 


h.h 



Q ^^T6ble3'; - See. P. %. 
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A study of tho Prosorlptive Reading Inventory results for 
our pupils indicated that they were especially deficient in 
those process skills needed to make judgments, compare, 
predict, and generally interpret information provided them. 
These process skills are closely related to the affective needs 
of the pupils • Through the affective needs, when properly 
developed, the pupils oan#attach meaning, value, hope, to 
what they learn and thus progress toward the acquisition of 
the needed cognitive skills* The poverty based child especially > 
needs exposure to challenging, stimulating, thought provoking 
situations since his experiences in these areas outside of 
school are limited. If we are to succeed in meeting the 
affective needs of our pupils, our teachers must become 
facilitators of learning rather than serve as depositiors 
of learning. 

Assessment of Staff , 

Prom our survey of the individual skills and interests 
of our staff, we found that we had a wealth of resources 
going untaoped. We theorized that if we ooulc^ in some way, 
use these strengths to enhance the school program and afford 
the individual staff members recognition, they would be more 
receptive to improving in their areas of weakness. 
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Thereforo, in planning our program of Staff Development, we 
gave attention to the special expertise of our staff members 
which could be used to enrich vhe total school program^ 

Assessment of Materials 

Our materials assessment revealed that we were sufficient 
in this area. In addition to mater iaJ.s on hand> we had 
planned monies in our budget for special purchases which may 
have been needed as our workshops developed. There were many 
materials and equipment which were going unused due to a lack 
of, or Inadequate, teacher training In their use. 

Budget Estimate 

Except for the purchase of materials, no other budget 

was attached to this project. Each teacher was allocated 

five dollars ($^.0O) for each child on his register. As a 

result of having participated in the Staff Development Workshops, 

each teacher was requested to submit a proposal for materials 

13 

covering the monies allocated him. The proposals were specific 
in terms of how the requested materials would enhance the 
teachers classroom program. 
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A ssessment of Sohool and Community Resouroe g 

As indicated earlier, all participants in the workshops 
became resource persons. In addition to our in-school staff, 
four publishing companies agreed to send us consultants. 
We had one consultant from the evaluation team of 
Jean P. Oilbert Associates} one consultant from 
Urban Directions Evaluato/s, and district office personnel 
as needed* 
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?IM FOR TMPLEMEHTATION 

Comunloatlng and Sensitizing 

Tho total staff was involved in the planning of the 
Staff Development Program from Its inception. A major 
problem encountered, however, was a fear of some staff 
members that they would be asked to participate or 
demonstrate forthe group in an area where they lacked 
expertise. As the training program developed and staff 
merrbers ere able to apply and test materials presented- 
^ in the workshops, they became less apprehensive and more 
willing to actively participate. Their ideas, suggestions, 
theories, etc., were respected and when feasible, tested. 
No one was negatively Judged for his efforts. 

Parents were advised of and kept informed on the 
workshops via the school newspaper and Parents" Advisory 
Committee. All parerfts were invited to visit and sit-in on 
the workshop sessions that interested them. 

Following our initial planning sessions, the writer 
issued the following statement of "urgency" to all staff members. 



-^^Charles L. Dunn, T eachers > Responsibility for Pupils' Success i 
C,S.3l|X Staff Bulletin » October 16 > 1972. ' 
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As we enter into this program of Staff Development, we 
do well to Aflk ourselves I How have my charges perceived 
riy established goals and efforts to achieve them? 

The question is a most vital one for unless we are able 
to translate ourselves and that for which we stand into 
terms identifiable by our charges, all is lost. We 
must be aware of the perceptive nature of our pupils 
and know they resent our often deceitful ways and 
patronizing attitudes. In our pupil- teacher relationship, 
we should recognize our adult differences and resist the 
misguided notion i\]fit we reach poor children* by acting 
lower-class and adopting the peer group's values. 
Our children are not hung-up on this type of deceit • 
Children must be goal oriented, they must, as 
Dr. Martin Luther King said, be able t.o "See the mountain 
top^^ and directed on the path to its attainment* They 
respond with realized success to the directness, self 
assurance, consistency, enthusiasm, and respect offered 
them by teachers who are first honest with themselves 
and seconrdly, with them. 

For many reasons, too numerous to outline here, our 
pupils come to us under-stimulated for achieving 
academically. Many of them have received little 
or no praise for their past successes. Others have 
missed the continuous vocabulary 'development associated 
with informal adult-child discussloas. They are 
frequently given nebulous directions and punished for 
acts demonstrating their curious nature. Their questions 
are often Ignored and thus go unanswered. 

Still other of our pupils have experienced little 
structure or given responsibility in their home 
environment. These children often view the world as 
being loosely structured and disorganized. Due to 
their past experiences, they lack the inner controls 
to set about the task of learning and need support and 
direction from without. As we structure the environment 
from without and help the child to competently cope 
with the demands and pressures of his world, he will grow 
in his ability to succeed. As we treat them fairly, 
we will witness their loyalty arid devotion. 
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A3 we work toward the achievement of our goals, 
Individually and collectively, we must be 
accountable for the successes or lack of success 
realized. The call for accountability is a most 
relevant and valid one. We are being told, 
produce results or get out, and this is as it 
should be. We must approach our Job Just as the 
auto mechanic or physician approaches his. If 
our cars are not repaired properly, we refuse to pay 
the bill. If our physicians do not diagnose and 
properly treat our ills, we hold them accountable* 
If we feel our rights as teachers are infringed 
upon, we file a grievance or threaten to strike. 
Do we expect any less of ourselves as educators? 
Shouldn^t we be responsible for the educational 
products we produce? In its true prospective, 
can society expect any less than a mkximissed 
product from its school? 

For our failure as educators to produce this maximized 
product,, we have developed varied excuses. Alluded 
to earlier, these excuses include the'understimulated 
child, the disinterested child, the overpressured 
child, parental apathy, poor pupil ability, cultural 
deprivation, the system, and so the list goes. An 
important factor and perhaps more real than any of 
the foregoing, is low teacher expectation. We have 
created the excuse pegs and hung our hats on them. 
Because of these carefully developed defenses, many 
of us have said we don't have to expect our children 
to achieve at grade level. 

Too often, we have heard, "The test is not a fair 
measure of what we are teaching,^* "that material 
is too difficult for these children,'* /'the 
administration is trying to Impose middle class 
values upon these children." If we examine the 
foregoing closely, and be candid about it, we will 
find the above being alright for another type of child 
but not for the children of the poor in a ghetto area. 



I say to you, wo transmit these feelings of low 
expectation to our pupils and they are aware of it* 
We have chosen convenient ^'cop-outs '^ Wo are 
failing in our words and deeds to help our 
pupils achieve heights commensurate with 'those of 
their age mates throughout the country, 

The fallacy of the excuses outlined above can 
. be found in a visit to Community Schoolsl29, lU6, 
and 192 in Harlem* In each of these schools you 
will find a pupil population parallel to our own* 
All of the children in these schools come from poor 
minority group homest They enter school with the 
cognitive deficits and social handicaps associated 
with the children of the poor* Yet, an examination 
of the academic achievement of the pupils in the3e 
schools will reveal two-thirds, to three-fourths 
of them achieving at or above the national median 
in reading. 

When queried about their seemingly phenomenal success 
with poor children, the principals of these schools 
will readily tell you that they and their teachers 
expeot no- less* They set high goals for their pupils, 
work to achieve those goals, and stand accountable 
for their efforts* Dr* Oang at C*S, 192, advises 
each new teacher of the philosophy and standards of 
his school* As a meirber of that organization, each 
teacher must work toward the achievement of the school's 
goals and if they fail to do so, they must leave the 
school. .Mrs. Froelich, formerly of C.S. 129, says 
that the interest of the child comes first. She will 
not stand for the de-humanization of a child by a teacher. 

We will not find it easy to free ourselves of the 
convenient defenses vrtiich the American scene has made 
an intricate part of our thinking process. Yet, in 
terms of our Individual and collective (we are in a 
group situation) ^^self-fulfilling prophecies," we must 
seek the truth for ourselves and become positive role 
models for our children. We must set ever higher 
standards for them. A concomitant of these standards 
will be their appreciation of our belief in their 
ability to achieve these standards. 



As oarlier stated, ono of our oxouses for failure 
with poor children is their cultural deprivation* 
Wo fail to accurately evaluate this assesetnent and 
by doing so, we denude our children of all humane 
qualities • What we can say however, is that the 
^'ego quality" present in poor children supplies 
them with a defense against that which is foreign 
and threatening to their natural environment. 
Acknowledging the home and/or cultural demands upon 
the child and the frequent conflict between these 
demands and those placed upon the child in the school 
situation, we con appreciate what appears to be 
inadequate or Seficient ego strengths. 

If we as teachers at C»S; 3U are to provide for the 
fruition of our "ego strengths*^, as professionals 
we must abolish those excuses alluded to for our failures. 
Instead, we must bring with flourishing accuracy, a 
commitment (most of us have) to the Job accompanied by 
high expectancy for the success of our charges. 
Wlth^this Commitment, those of your colleagues who 
have found recourse in ridicule and cynicism as means 
of subverting your successes will find themselves 
without weapons. 

This discussion comes as a most appropriate follow-up 
to our discussion on Thursday evening* In that 
discussion, you were given some insight into the 
private lives of many of our pupils* as well as the 
environments in which they must, of necessity, grow. 
I do not, as a result of that discussion, ask you to 
sympathi*ze with our pupils. I do ask, however, that you 
consider seriously the job you are about, I do not want 
you to sympathize with failure (since you now have some 
insight into the environmental factors of our pupils 
which contribute to failure), and expect that of them. 
Instead, I want you, by your words and deeds, to 
recognize and develop the natural abilities of your children, 
provide them with responsibility, and encourage their 
initiative. I want you to provide our children with 
learning Incentives, structure your classroom environment, 
seek help in discovering the reason for failure, sat limits, 
establish routines, be understanding- -yet demanding, and 
most Important, realize :/our true potential as human beings. 
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Set high realist io goals for each of your pupils 
and being the confident persons you arej they will 
know what you expect of them* Should you fail to 
achieve your goals, be accountable for your failure* 

Finally, I ask you to remember our pupils exercise 
astute Judgment in evaluating teachers. They 
Judge you for what you are and respond accordingly. 
Ihseourity, fear, superficial planning, and 
insincerity are immediately discerned by our pupils 
for they are qu^te familiar with these behavior 
patterns* Let's hope that our planned cooperative 
efforts will dispell these if they now exist. 
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The Schodullng Proceas for Partlolpanta 

1. realized that our school schedule, as organized at that 
time, presented very real problems for scheduling these staff 
development sessions and that a revised schedule might better 
lend itself to planning for total teacher participation. 

Prior to revising our schedule, I had toi 
1« Assess the human and ^yslcal resources available for 
making the desired scheduling possible. 

2. Interpret to the staff the need for a change in their 
schedules if the desired staff development program was 
to be implemented. 

3» Secure input from all affected staff as to the avallabl 
alternatives for changing teachers' programs. 

U% Select the best alternatives and then interpret its 
choice to tho staff. 

5» Commit prbgram changes ^o writing. 

6. Implementation of new schedule. 

The new schedule has been in operation for weeks and its 
value attested to by most of the staff. 
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An assessment vas made of the preparation periods needed 
and the clusters available to afford these preps • This 
assessment revealed that a total of thirty-six preparation 
periods would be needed if each teacher of reading, mathematics, 
science, language arts, and social studies were to attend a 
workshop in their areas of specialization • Since some teachers 
taught in two curricvUum areas, they needed coverages for 
two periods if plan to compensate them in time for workshop 
participation were to be implemented. A review of cluster 
periods available revealed that forty periods were available 
from clusters for coverage, howover, this number was reduced 
to twenty nine if I were to honor my initial commitment 
to the instrumental music, art-r*iotography, and library 
teachers. I had promised, in September, to reduce the teaching 
loads of these teachers, in order that they might perform 
other essential tasks related to their classroom performance. 
Following through on rr^y promise to offer reduced class 
coverage programs to the teachers cited, twenty -nine periods 
were available to compensate teachers for workshop 
participation. 
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Sinco thirty-six periods wore needed to compensate each 

teacher for each workshop attended and a total of twenty-nine 

periods were available, I was short seven periods* To solve 

1$ 

this problem, I referred to Artiole IV t 3, sub section b« 
of the contract between the United Federation of Teachers and 
the Board of Education of the City of New York* I interpreted 
this provision of the c^ontraot to mean that a principal might 
use a teacher's preparation period for conferences or staff 
development* Using this Interpretation, I was able to 
compensate each teacher for participation in one workshop 
and to use one of the teachers preparation periods if he had 
to attend a second workshop. 

At our initial conference of the school year in September, 
the staff was advised that our schedule would be revised at 
mid-year t As explained, these revisions would be made in order to 
expose the children to a wider range of cluster specialists* 
For example, a class which had been going to the math lab, would 
now have Hispanic Culture and the H*C, class would have math lab# 
In our new schedule, provisions for cluster changes would still be 
made for cluster switches, however, the focus would' now be on 
making provisions for teacher workshops* 



Op. cit.. 
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Our previous experience with the staff had indicated 
that they were resistive to change. I considered the fact 
that they would be especially concerned with changes in 
their programs since this would mean for many, changes in 
lunch and preparation periods. They had established certain 
routines and formed relationships with their colleagues 
with whom they had common free time and changes in schedules 
would interfere with these established routines and relation- 
ships. As a defense against this expected resistance, 
several approaches were usedj 

1. The Staff Assessment Committee provided an on- 
going evaluation of the schools Staff Development 
Program and Made recommendations as to the direction 
this program should take . 

2. Teacher sharing and intra-visitations were encouraged 
with a vi.ew toward helping teachers recognize the 
talents within their ranks and the need for a structured 
means of sharing these. 

3. At our November General Conference, the staff was advised 
of the possibility of scheduling them for staff development 
workshops and affording them six preparation periods per 
week rather than the five provided for in their contract. 
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Although the teachers' contract provides that some of the 
five weekly preparation periods may be used for staff 
development, I was aware that the teachers might resent 
giving up this time since supervisors were not permitted 
. to use this time in their recently expired contract. 

The Staff AssessmeKt Committee and union chapter chairmen 
were the primary sources of staff input regarding the new 
schedule. From their formal and informal -contacts with members 
of the staff, we were able to develop a schedule which reflected 
the wishes of, our staff j Some of the pertinent areas of staff 
input are oted below; 

1. What classes should or should not continue with their 

cluster teachers. 

1.1 Because of the skills and talents involved, the 

instrumental music classes were continued. Classes 
which had taken Afro-Puerto Rican History and Culture 
during the first term were switched to another area 
for the second term. 

2. The days and periods of each scheduled workshop. 

3. What curriculum area should be cut in order that the 
teacher might participate in the workshop. 

3.1 All teachers teach in two curriculum areas and they 



decided, on the basis of their pupils needs, which 
of the two areas should be reduced by one period* 
The new schedule reflected a reduction in the 
suggested curriculum area. 

Conmitting the program to writing was an especially 

difficult task because of the many variables to be considered* 

However, but for three exceptions, we were able to write and 
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implement a schedule with the basic components we desired. 
The exceptions encountered in writing our schedule are noted 
below I 

It There are twelve Language Arts teachers and we were only 
able to schedule eight of them for the workshops ixx this 
area« 

2* We only had twenty-nine cluster periods to use and, 
therefore, we could not compensate any teacher for 
attendance at more than one workshop period. Those 
teachers who taught in two major curriculum areas had 
to use one of their five preparation periods for 
attendance at the second workshop* 

3* Staff limitations prevented us from scheduling workshops 
for individualized reading teachers. 
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As planned, tho now schedule vas distributed to tho staff on 
Friday afternoon, December 22, 1972. The schedule was given out 
at this time in order that teachers might study it over the 
Christmas vacation. 

On' Monday morning, January 2, 1973^ all classes were ccmtained 
for the first three periods* During this time, each teacher posted 
the schedule for his class on the chalkboard. The pupils' copied 
and discussed the new schedule. In the af.temoon, the classes 
began to change and follow the schedule as written* 
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PROGRAM FORMAT 

The C» S. 3^4 Staff Development Program was primarily 

concerned with developing staff expertise in the areas of 

reading, mathematicsi language arts, social studies, and 

science. Initially each staff member responsible for 

instruction in a given curriculum area, attended one 

forty-five minute workshop per week in that curriculum 

area. This attendance pattern was followed from the first 

week in October, 1972, when the workshops began, until 

March 1, 1973 when as the results of a union greviance, the 
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attendance pattern was changed. The new pattern of 
workshop attendance provided for staff attendance at their 
respective area workshops bi-weekly. 

Our initial workshop sessions in each curriculum area 

were cc«icerned with helping the teachers to develop those 

requisite skills necessary to diagnosing pupil needs, 

selecting the appropriate materails and approaches which 

might help to meet these needs, and to evaluate their 
18 

effectiveness. The experiences of the staff were practical 
and related directly to what they were doing in their 
classrooms. 

■'■'^Appendix "F" 
■^^Appendix "0" 
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At the end of each workshop session; the participants 
exchanged original tasks related to the days session. During 
the period between workshops, they were to perform the 
selected tasks and discuss their outcomes with the persons 
who prescribed the task. 

As we passed the liiitial phases of the workshops, the 
supervisors became less actively involved and served more 
as participant observers. The staff members assumed leader- 
ship roles demonstrating special techniques, sharing materials, 
presenting special problems, inviting and scheduling resource 
persons, etc, A data bank for materials, lesson plans, etc., 
was established. Each participating staff member was encouraged 
to assume a leadership role in his area of competency during 
at least one of the workshop sessions. 

Assignment of Trainers/Consultants 

Since the Staff Development Workshop content evolved 
from the felt needs of the staff and as a result of their 
ongoing evaluation of applications which emerged from the 
workshops, the assignment of trainer/consultants followed no 
set pattern. These resource persons were assigned on the 
basis of need in terms of the topic, skill, etc., being delt 
with and their special areas of interest-competency. 
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The Monitoring System 

Staff ohock-llsts were used as a means of monitoring each 
workshop session. At the end of the session, the staff 
members completed the check-list indicating his perception of 
the days session in terms of his particular needs and Interests. 
Other cheok-lists were used by area supervisors as guides in 
helping workshop leaders ^o prepare their presentations, 
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demonstrations, etc., in terms of the special workshop group. ^ 

Classroom visits by supervisors as well as peer inter- 
visitations were used as tools to assist the participants to 
tailor their classroom performances in terms of specific goals 
and to assess these performances. In this respect, peer visits 
related primarily to process and pupil/teacher interaction while 
the supervisory visits related to the total learning environment 
within the classroom. 

Supervisory conferences with staff members were primarily 
Informal and held as the need indicated. As an adjunct to the 
supervisors evaluation of teacher performance, peer assessments 
were encouraged. At the beginning of each workshop session, 
the area supervisor related to the group one or more practices 
he had observed during his classroom visits. The group was then 
encouraged to react to the practice reported. 
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Prom those experiences the staff participants wore 
able to cooperatively identify those kinds of epociflo competencies 
needed to carry out specific plana} having shared in the input, 
they developed feelings of ownership for the conclusions 
reach edi 

Teacher lesson plans submitted weekly reflected an ongoing 

application of the principles and skills developed in the 
20 

workshops. As indicated earlier, at the end of these workshop 
sessions, each staff member chose a task that he would work on 
between sessions. Evidence of this task development appeared 
in the teacher's plans. 

Coordinating Activities 

A representative from each of the workshop groups was a 

member of the Staff Development Committee* In our bi-weekly 

sharing/planning sessions, these representatives gave the 

group a summary of their groups activities, A digest of these 

summaries were presented to the total staff through the minutes 

of the Staff Development Committee* Specific suggestions for 

subject intefjratlon were shared thr^ncrh the monthly 

"Systems Approach to Instruction" which was filled out by each 
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teacher and shared with the teachers in his block. 
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I 

TRAmiNQ FORMAT 
Supervisors/Consultants Sessions 

The area supervisors served as coordinators/trainers for 
the workshops In their respective areas • As a group, we 
cooperatively planned and developed content for the first 
four workshops since these were all directed toward schoolwide 
needs. After the first six sessions, responsibility was 
grc^^ually shifted to participating staff members. 

The consultants and district staff members were only 
involved in the workshop program as the need arose for 
assistance and direction in areas of their special expertise 
e. g., a reading consultant for the '^controlled reader", or 
a mathematics consultant for the "computer-math program. 

Staff ^participation in planning was continuous from the 
inception of the program, In addition to their active 
participation in the respective workshops, representative 
staff merrbers served on the Staff Development Committee, 
the group which determined the direction of the workshops. 

.Very few interclass visits were scheduled by the 
supervisory staff. Supervisors did, however, note In the 
"Take a Look" section of the Weekly Staff Bulletin, 
commendable practices in various classrooms and encouraged 
staff members to visit these rooms. 
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For those teachers in need of special help in classroom 
management, visits were scheduled* 

Informal supervisory observations were held regularly • 
These 'observations were usually delimited to one or two 
specific areas in whic);> the observed teacher had expressed 
some concern. Informal observations were of short duration 
(10-20 minutes) and were usually not documented. Following 
the observation, the observed staff member received a short 
hand written note from his observer commending him for the 
positives in the lesson and offering specific suggestions 
for improvement, if the need was indicated* 
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Staff /supervisory conferences were usually informal 
although goal oriented^ At the end of each conference, the 
supervisor and supervisee usually agreed on common goals 
the aupervissee should work to achieve • These goals may have 
referred to personal needs, pupil/teacher relationships, 
classroom management, etc. Each new conference was initiated 
with a review of the previous goal, the established need, 
and a discussion of the degree to which the supervisee had 
moved toward the achievement of his goal(s')» Some of the 
goals were generated by all the members of a curriculum 
area. The workshop participants cooperatively evaluated 
their Individual and collective movements toward the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

Intervisitations for the purpose of observing classroom 
practices were considered vital to our staff development 
program. These visits were planned by individual staff 
members as well as supervisors and usually related to 
activities going on in the workshops. Teachers seeking to 
learn a particular skill or approach as well as those who 
had evidenced success in the concerned areas, were encouraged 
to demonstrate their levels of proficiency. The demonstrations 
by skilled teachers served to verify the workability of 
approaches discussed in the workshops. For the learner who 
demonstrated, the activity served as a test of the applic- 
ability of those skills and approaches developed in the work- 
shops. 
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Considerable attention was given to peer evaluation 
of the positives as well as negatives in these demonstrations. 
Since the demonstrations were primarily staff motivated, and 
informal, they were positively received and considered 
non-threatening. 



EVALUATION 



The C.S* 3li Staff Devolopront Program which is the 

subject of this praoticum, was developed around 
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Daniol Stufflebeiun's CIPP model of evaluation ♦ 
Following the CIPP model through each of its phases, 
the writer I with the assistance of his staff, was able to 
develop and implement an educational program designed 
to meet a specific identified need in his school. The 
conception, development and implementation of the program 
covered the first thre^ phases (Context, Input, Process) 
of the CIPP evaluation model. Having completed these 
phases as described in the body of this paper, an 
assessment of the program outcomes, will satisfy the 
"Product" phase of this model. 

The fact that more than eighty-five percent of. the 
pupils attending C.S. 3UX were achieving below the level of 
minimum competence in reading and mathematics for the 1971-72 
school year was a matter of great concern for the writer. 
Since the pupils attending his school were not a select group 
and were representative of pupils frc^n any average urban 
poverty area, he theorized that the problem of low pupil 
achievement rested with the school and not its client 
population. 



O Daniel Stufflobeam, et. a,, Educational Evaluation nnd Decision 
EKJC Making I PDK National Study Commitoee on Evaluation, 
■msmsim E. Peacock, Itasca, Illinois, 1971, P» 228-23iJ. 
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When the staff assessment coimltteG considered the 
problem, they too agreed that the school was failing and 
not the pupils* An outcome of this expressed concern 
was a recognition that the staff needed to develop 
certaiJi expertise and attitudes if they were to effectively 
meet the needs of our pupils and thusi have an impact 
on their level of achievement. 

Some of the specific staff needs which the Staff 
Development workshop attempted to meet and the resultant 
outcomes are the subject of this evaluation. 

Provisions for Participatory Learning 

Throughout our school, stress is being placed on the 
development of critical thinking. On visits to classrooms, 
the writer has noted that teachers are primarily using 
questioning techniques which ask pupils to discover 
connections, explain phenomena, and apply previously 
learned knowledge* 

Other indications of increased teacher provisions 
for increased participatory learning on the parts of 
pupils is to be found in the classroom management process. 
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Our classes are hoterogenoualy organized and grouping 

for instruction is necessary. The teacher^ during a given 

period, works with one group while two other groups 

work independently on assignments suited to their ability 

levels. There is considerable sharing between these groups. 

4Jse of Materials and Rea/>uroe8 

Our teachers are making greater use of the mater l^s 
and resources available to them. listening stations have 
been placed in all reading and mathematics rooms. These 
stations are used throughout the school day for independent 
group activities • 

All classroom and cluster teachers are making use of the 
A.V.I, resources available to them. An average of three 
films/filmstrips were borrowed from the resource center each 
day during the 72-73 school year. This usage represents a 
two hundred percent increase over the nuniber of films/ 
fllmstrips borrowed during the 1971-72 school year. 



Provisions for Diverse Learning Styles 

In all but four of our olassos, wo arc ridallzing success 
in adapting our instructional progran to the learning styles 
of our pupils. Our efforts in this area have been enhanced 
by the presence of an auxiliary teacher in eighteen of our 
twenty-seven classes. These auxiliary teachers assist the 
assigned teacher in implementing a number of instructional 
activities designed to meet the special needs and learning 
styles of our pupils. 

Use of Preparation Periods 

The workshop fonnat provided a variety of activities 
for the teachers to engage in during their preparation 
periods. Since these activities were out-growths of their 
cooperative efforts, they did not resist engaging in them, 
Intervisitatlons, -sharing, cooperative plarming, supervisor/ 
teacher conferences and parent-teacher conferences were some 
of the activities v^lch the staff engaged in. To date, the 
staff has generally continued to make constructive use of their 
preparation periods. 



U9. 

Staff Self^AotuallzAblon 

Our Staff Development Program could not provide for 
complete self-actualization, however, the interaction 
of staff members during our training sessions did 
provide us with some insight into their wishes. In 
support of these wishes we did the following i 

1. Except for assigning preparation and lunch 
periods, the teachers were free to plan their 
programs, choose their materials, and select 
the teacher with whom they would be paired* 

2. A schbol-wide activities program has been 
implemented • This program allows each teacher 
the freedom to organize and conduct the extra- 
curricular activity of his choice during the 
school day. 

3. We will continue a modified form of our 
Staff Development Program. 
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Supervisory Support 

Prior to implementing the Staff Development Prograni, 
the staff rated Supervisory-Staff relations as strained. 
A survey of the s*aff on this point at the enil^of the 
workshop earned a rating of ^'excellent '^ The supervisory 
measures now being used are viewed as non-threatening 
and constructive by thd' staff. 

Teacher E?cpectation 

The writer did not use any objective nveans to 
determine the extend to which teacher expectations 
influenced the achievement levels of their pupils. 
A review of the literature however, does indicate that 
teacher attitudes do make a difference in teaching and 
they do have an impact on pupil achievement, In our school, 
the large number of pupils referred to supervisors for 
disciplinary reasons and the level of assignments In the 
classrooms indicated a need for improved teacher attitudes 
and expectations. As a result of our Staff Development 
Program, we have witnessed positive changes in the behavior 
of some of our teachers. We interpret these behaviors 
as indications of improved teacher expectations and 
attitudinal changes. Some of the desired behaviors noted 
are now listed? 



1« Prior to Implementing the Staff Development Program^ 
teaohers constantly referred pupils to the office for 
disciplinary reasons. For the current school year, only 
five pupils have been referred, 

2. Teachers are now grouping and adapting their 
instruction to the ability levels of their pupils. Prior 
to the Staff Developmejjt Program, most of the teachers 
were not grouping and generally directed their 

"whole class" lessons to the ability levels of the low 
achievers. 

3. Meaningful homework assignments are given in all classes 
daily. It was difficult to have all teachers assign 
daily homework prior to the Staff Development Program. 

h* Many teachers are observed conferring with individual 
and groups of pupils during their preparation periods. 
5. Teacher use of a variety of instructional materials 
as aids to promoting pupil involvement. is in evidence. 

Staff Other Perception Scale 

Information concerning teacher understanding of the 
importance of course content and their abilities to 
transmit/elicit information to and from students, to 
select and devise appropriate learning activities, was 
obtained at the inception and near the end of the 
Staff DeveloF»nent Program. 



52. 

fVom fchls quosjbionnaire, two sets of information 
were obtainodj one from the staff and one from supervisors 
and consultants. In both oases, the responses were 
remarkably sindlar as presented in Table 1^^ and 
Table 2..^^ The greatest difference in opinion 
between the ratings for supervisors/consultants 
(Table 2) and Staff's Self Perceptions (Table 1) 
at the inception of the program, was the tendency of 
the staff to rate themselves higher than the 
supervisors and consultants. Staff knowledge of course 
content was the single item of the nine (?) item scale 
in which fifty percent of the staff rated themselves at 
the highest point on tho e^oale. Most staff members tended 
to rate themselves in tho direction of high to highest 
on the remaining eight items. At the end of the practicum, 
seventy-five percent of tho teachers were placed in the 
first and second categories by the staff as well as by 
the supervisors and consul tarits. 



^^Table 1 - see P. 53 
^^Table 2 - see P. $h 
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'fablo 1' ^3. 
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Table 2 



TABLE OF RATINOS BbTWE£H SUPKRVISORS/CONSULTANTS 





CATBQOUIES 


(l)HiKh 


2 


3 




1. 


Understand major curriculum area content, principles 
their development, applicatior^ 






195^ 


y% 


2. 


Effectively transmits curriculum content to pupils 
as evidenced by their mastery. 




h6% 


26% 
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3. 


Selects and devises appropriate activities for 
effective learning* ' 


22% 


^0% 


26% 


2% 




Recognizes and utilizes appropriate learning 
resources of the school and commimity* 


20% 
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12% 


6% 


5. 


Presents a lucid explanation of course concepts 
and principles* 


16% 


$1% 
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Gathers and interprets data and information in a 
manner that pupils find interesting and meaningful. 


20% 
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20% 


6% 


7. 


Relates concepts and principles to pupil 
experiences. 


20% 


hl% 




9% 


8» Evaluates pupil learning and diagnose their 
learning difficulty. 
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2^j% 


B% 


9/ 


Provides appropriate cognitive encounter for 
student(s) to insure academic mastery* 


19% 


29% 


h2% 


10% 
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CONCLUSION 

I^y promoting positive changes in the behaviors of C.SOhX 
staff members, tliis praotioum has achieved its primary objective. 
Through these ohangod behaviors, our teachers are demonstrating 
an understanding of and administering to, the learning behaviors 
of our pupils. The impact of these changes are noticeable 
throughout our school {5rogram. 
Analysis of Metropolitan Achievement Test Results 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test was' used as the 
stoiidardi^ed tool by which pupil piogrcss was measured. The 
test measured pupil mastery of basic skills in Reading and 
Mathematics. The results of pupil performance on the M.A.T. is 
presented in Table 3,^^ "A Comparative Analysis of M.A.T. 
Results in Reading and Mathematics, 1970 - 73". 

These results indicate that the pupils tested in April and 
May of 1973 performed better in both reading and math than similar 
ptipils in the same grades at C.S.3I1X during the years 1970-72. 
In reading, the pupils achieved from five months to four years and 
one month above the achievements of their predecessors in the same 
school. In math, these same pupils achieved from five months to 
one year and three months, above their predecessors. Since a 
concerted effort was made during the Staff Development Program 
to improve the abilities of the staff to achieve positive educa- 
tional results and these results did indeed occur during this 
O period, one cannot deny the influence of teacher performance on 
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As indicated In Table 3> pupil achievement on the word 
knowledge section of the reading test was far greater than 
their achievement in comprehension. Recognizing this 
disparity in reading achievement, the staff- was divided 
into four groups and oonference3> devoted to a discussion 
of the questions, ensued. Questions such as the following! 
1. The 1973 M. A. T. , scores in reading reflect disproportionate 
levels of achievement for o»jr pupils in word knowledge 
and comprehension. Our school average was approximately 
two years above grade in word knowledge while the average 
'Vlts^appro^iffiatoly-^or.c yoar^telw gr^He l^val in, comprehension. 
1.1 How do we account for this disparity in reading results? 
1»2 What steps can we take to insure greater upward 
congruence in our 197I4 results? 

In summary, th(3 groups generally agreed on the following 
in response to question 1.1 j 

We had much to substantiate our vocabulary scores... 

1. Words of the Week 

2. Guided Vocabulary Lists 

3. Practice in test taking 

h. Integration of vocabulary in all curriculum areas 
5^. Teachers by and large tend to teach for recall and 

neglect other comprehension skills. 
6. Word knowledge is easier to test than comprehension. 
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The responsos of tho staff to quoation 1«2 - what can wo 
do, aro noted as the groups presented themi 

GROUP A 



1, Include more comprehension questions in all subject 
areas involving inference, critical thinking, etc« 

2. place more emphasis on test taking techniques • 
Practice J 

drawing inferences 
titles 

contecVual clues 
main ideas 

lu stress motivation in reading materials used. 
GROUP B 



Increase emphasis on critical thinking (why, how, etc*) 
Good source for critical thinking! Wo could reproduce 
1 fable per week school-wide with questions* 
l.-^AGsop»s fables 

2« Teacher invented stories with thinking questions 

as focus. 
3. Use of poetry, cartoons, etc* 
U* specify aims by children's questions] 
$, build up a bank for critical thinking such as data 

bank J teacher-resource materials. 
6» Teachers' questions geared to critical thinking 
at times (how, why) rather than finding facts (what, who, etc.) 
or specific information all of the time. 

7. E^amatization - oral questions lead to understanding 
affective needs 

8. Creative writing - 'Wiat would it feel like ?" 

'Wiy do you think 

9. Have children write questions (how, why, etc.) for 
their own mimeographed stories j i»o* Why do you 
suppose How can you tell that ? 

10, Use of fables, etc., at least once a week. 

11. Establish a committee of teachers (see //^) to gear 
questions of critical thinking to slorie'* of different levels. 
12* Coordinate listening skills i*e, rec-^rdii, tapes, filmstripsj 
stories that can be read to children. Children need listening 
skills development to significantly improve ability to engage in 
analytical, critical thinking • 
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QIIOUP 0 



!• /X^volop hoitv.ir quoytlonlnc tcchniquos by nil teachers • 

2. WLronn critical thinking more?. 

'^M Tout children (Toachora tosts and Hysiems) with 

iho ismo fornint the M.A.T# 

li. Provide school -wide aamplo comprehension 

queatlons in all curriculum areas • These questions 

should cooperatively be developed by teachers and supervisors. 



GROUP D 



!• livery teacher should introduce paragraphs with reading 
skills incorporated in them. This s)i0uld be done in 
every subject area* 

2# Lessons should bo approached and geai*ed to the children's 
getting facts, drawing conclusions, and making inferences 
for themselves. 

3. Just as we have 'Tftfords of the Week^'> maybe v;e should 
have 'Paragraphs of the Week". These paragraphs should 
cover varied tonics, with^ questions geared to developing 
comprehension. (Inference, main idea, getting facts, 
predicting outcomes, conclusion information, etc.). 



Analysis of Pupil Attendance 

The monthly average percent pupil attendance is presented in 
26 

Table IV. As indicated in Table h , the percent of total pupil 
attendance prior to February, when this practicuni began, had never 
gone above The total average pupi] attendance for the period, 

Sept ember -January, was Q},U%* However, the total average pupil 
attendance for the period of the Staff Development Program 
(February -June) was 90,2%, an increase of f>,Q%. 



Table U - See P. 60 
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Since the Staff Development Program focused on helping 
staff members refine their abilities to recognize and 
satisfy the noecbof their pupils, it is reasonable to 
assume that school, through the improved efforts of 
theae teachers, became a more. appealing place for the 
pupils. As a result of ^their increased satisfaction 
with school, the pupils were motivated to come to school 
more regularly. 

The percent average pupil attendance during the 
period of this^ practiotjim was higher than it has ever been 
for a similar period, durirg the four year history of 
C.S. 3h as a school organization. 

FURTOER APPLICATION 

As individuals, we all differ in manner, personality and 
approach. Because of those inherent individual differences, 
our approaches and reactions in any situation will conceivably 
be different. Because of these differences, one cannot say that 
the exact Staff Development Program implemented at C.S. can be 
duplicated in any other school and realize the same results* The 
writer has however, shared his experiences in this praotioum with 
other principals in Community School District 12. As a result of 
this sharing, three principals in the district have iiaplemented 
similar staff development programs in their schools this yoar^ 



\\J^ t)^^'M/o al^ at tho point in tiino whon vo r^jcognl^e tho nood to ^ovoXbp 

for our staff a district wido program of Ih-sorvico staff dovolopnent. 

Such a plan must address itself to tho needs of all our instruutional porsonnel| 

t>araprofodsionals, teachora, guidance counselore, supervisors, auxilllary 

personnel^ etc. In order to accomplish this vm roust .do the followingi , 

1* Assess the needs of all our staff weribers as perolioved by the 

* staff members. * 

(a) needs based upon extrinsic Motivation, eg 
/ ' , licensing requirements, salary credit, 

• . etc# / ■ 

.V" . . V (b) needs based upon intrinsic motivation 

• ^; V ' 1,', . ^»8*> professional gwwth, self InprovamtaJb^ 

' . \y\ professional and non professional interest. 

; ' . ' . ■ I • ' 

2« Deteraijoe what resources are available to meet the needs ve have iden^ 
* tlfied» These resources include those sponsored by the Office of 
Personnel of the Central Board, the Community School District, * 
and those resources available through sono coopordtive venture 
between a local college and the local education agency, 

3« Devise a plan for the utilisation of the existing resources and a 

plan for ^supplementing those resources. 

U* identification of members of our school Staffs and district staff 

» 

who possess the skills and knowledge we seek and the ability to 
successfully share experiencot^, skills and knowledge with other 
staff members. 

A first step in planning Is iteji //I above. To this end each school in the 
district should put together a ''Staff Devolopmcnt Team". This group, chosen by 



i (> A rro:*Jiio'A ww^t^i u :v«iiop;a>:aL A^ro[>rai:i for C>ii, 12) 

*o staff would then begin to identify the needs of the school in the area of 
itaff developnicnt. Further, this group should address itself to the following 

idditional questions: 

* ■ . ♦ 

1. Ti/hat is the role of each interested party — • teacher, parapro- 
fessional, student, parent, school administration, district 
administration, comnninity central office, teacher training 
institutions, unions, edueatian-concemed organization^? 
. 2. Vhat are the strengths and veaknessas of thci present in«service 
prograas in texms pf what ve seek in in-service training? 
A** Leadership 

B» Coordination ' * 

t . C. Direction 

' D* Supervision { 

! ' 

E. Instruction . 
P. Content 
G. Fomat 

An important factor is th^t the organization of the "Staff Development Team" 
done by the staff itself. Membership on this team shoiild come as a result of the 
T's identification and designation of those persons who the staff feels can best 
{present the views' of the staff, The "teaa" should have representation from all 
le groups of the educational fandlyj teacher, paraprofessional, supervisor, etc. 
it we wish to do, is not only devise a plan for in-service-training but to devise • 
plan in which the staff can feel i. has "ownerehip". 
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April im - April l??3 
M ttUnpt to eva.lu.lo the eWeetlvenese of the readliig progrM* 
*i O.S. w miyeis of the results of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Teats vaa prepared. To wrlve at a nore meaningful and more valid 
interpralation of these roaults, the pupil population was divided Into 
three groups. Group 1 coneiated of all 6th year pupils «ho were adnitted 
to 0.S.3I. between Scpterfcer im and Janaax7 1972| Oroup 11 ineluded 
those 6th year pupile who wore admitted subsequent to JanuMy 197J, end 
Oroup m included all Jth grade i«pils. ih this analysis, the pupil ; 
population wlU be referred to as Groups I, ll, MU, 

In Word Khovledge Group I achieved an average gain of 5.1, years, 
Oroup n, k.i years and Oroup III, l,.l years. H,i8 thrust in Word 
Knowledge was due to Intensified and coordinate efforts In Voeabul«7 
Development and the Language Arts. Specifically, all chUdren were 
taught a Bdnlnum of ten worda each week beginning in Sopte^er. The 
remarkable' result, in Word Knowledge can al.o be attributed to the creativ; 
talents of the teacher. Each class conducted plays. dra«atleatlcns, and 
<lulMes to focus on vocabulary develoment. leachera and chUdren 
coostruoted crossword pujiles and cryptograms utilielng the words of the , 
week. In addition to these activities, the homeroom period was largely 
devoted to drill in the Language Arts. 

Although the results in comprehension Indicated a eatlefactory gain 
It was not comm&isurate with Word Knowledge. The average gain for each 
of the three groups was 1.1 years. We can attribute this to several 
factors. (1) the tendency of many teachora to focus end concentrate on 
factual Information rather than providing thought provoking and discover, 
aituations, (2) most homework assignments (research) are factually orientedi 
•nd (3) little integration of subject areas. 

An Interesting observation can be noted by comparing the im scores 
Of Croup m to the 1972 scores of Group I. Both were 5th year scores yet 
Oroup HI achieved an average of better than one year. This might be 
attributed to the establishment of better work and etudy hnbits at C.S. 3I4. 

It is recommaided that the present program of Vocabulary Dovelopmmt 
be continued and extonolve Integration of subject areas be initiated. 
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Brooxi R«« Toik 10U62 

tmsmtx DMiti«» w • $Up S dW«noet hald oa Ftlimsr 20, 1973 In tbt Offl«# 
of th« OoMMBitgr aisp«rlnt«i»dint 

rnaBfti Mr. MlelMcl OotUltb, App«ll«at «ttd • 
Kft Ch<ptw Chuinwij C.a. 31t» Bronx 
Mr« OlurlM Oom, frlnelp*!* 0.8« Boron 
Mr«* C«roU .ailv»ratela* tVT Itl«irloi 12 &«pr»Mnt*Uv« 
Mr* 011m QlbMn* 8p«Ql«I Ataltt«At| Uatrlot 12 
Mrt IiM OmMfdrgrtdi fivimiy OB—mtty 8up«rlnt«iidMit 
Sr. Ftlioii B. UeAtt QoMualty 8up«rlat«x>d«ai 

ftfUitt Md B>«1» f<» tto App-lt 

lit a Xitt«r <aUd y«tettM7 7« 1973 MMirt. Loolt BtlMUllo tad mohMl 
9«tUl«b r«q»Mi«d tlM 00iQf«rNW«. Th«gr aUi«, "8cm Uaoherfl u« r«quir*di to »t» 
t«tt(l tiw» tMobUF trtlalac Msttoot pttt VMk tad to 4o •» mtt civ* up «m of iholr 
pr«»M«ti«a porlodt* Thi« 1« • oltar vlctUiion of ArtieU If lb whloh r««d* «« 
fotuoiiit •Jh(«|>mttoo porlodg tiull !>• uood for uiMMigMd profeMiooal work. < tho 
iMOhor* lavolvod la thi« K^^tor ara all UMhlag for tvo or mor* yMro." 

1* TlM hrlAolpttl provlil»d 5 UMi»Blgrt»<i proptntlon ptrlod* for ««oh t«*eh*r on otaff « 

2* Vht frlaeipal ••tobUab»d • «t«ff dorolopiMat pros>«a «&d assignod porloda for at* 
taadanca to oaoh taaehar. 

3. Obt epaoial tralnlnic porlod, in addlti»t to tha $ onaaalenod porlodsi vas prorldad 
for aaoh t«acbar la ordar to allow thalr partlolpatloa 1a thla prograa. 

i»* Taiohara taaohlag la two ctirrioulaa araaai a.g. languaga arte and raadlngi ara 
•ehadulad to attond training aasaleoa la each area. To do so It ia rteceasarf for 
the teacher to forego eoe of the fire oontractttal preparation periods to idiloh ha 
la enUtlad. 

Iho taaohert lavolTed la thla Mttar are all teaching for tvo or aore jeara. 
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Kr. NUhMX OottU«b -2- UbtVMrr 26, 1973 

Ih« 4a«flUeci hM<« to U rt*olt«d it otnUwd •round th« eofttrwtttal djfi- 
nlilM of "vauimtfMd" prefttsiaul vork. Iht eottrftotual provlvlen vhloh pstfndts 
f«r MOh UmImt to MO«lv« flvt prtpmUoa porlodt to bo uood for unMolvaod pro* 
f oofioMl vork deot not proeludo tho tooohM^' Mrtlolpotlon la a oehool ■ponoorod , 
•t«ff doTOloiaMt.profrw dortai tteoo poriodi 

ThoM is ao iMM ndMd or t«mm imdlnA in tho M«l|»i«t ond/of 
•ehodtkUMUoA toMtert idM toaoh ia mo OttrrietOMi uroa olaoo tho priaeipol pro* 
vidod oa oddiUflBol poriod \o U «aod for trainlai pwpoaoa. Howowi ti>o ooro of 
Uio crioraaoo haa to do with thi aehoMiaaUoii of toaehara idio toaoh ia two eurriev* 

■ • 

tn thia iaataaoa tha priaeipal haa «aafi«aod» toaoharo (ia \m o«wio«l»i 
aroaa) to ataff danroloMMt ^U-Jaing aaaaiooa ia «oh a w *• *«.*?^,*if*' f^T 
atioh taaahar neuU hatTtha opportaaitjr far trainiag duriat a poriod tl»at tha tMohar 
ia tf%* It ia maoaabia to ooooXttda that ia thia iaataaoa tha "aaaiipniioat" of 
toaohara ma a aattor of aehodaUaia<. Zt ia farthar Maaooabla to oeoolvdo that 
thaaa taaohara parooivad tha *aaai«Mt" aa an aAdniatraUro aaadata md that fan- 
lira to oarry oat tha aaaigoMMt vo^ld roaalt ia diaoipUaaxy or poaiUvo aeU«i. 



tha priaeipal ahoald hava mwrad tha aloMnt of f aar by oatagorioaXly ia- 
di«atla« tha volvmtaiy natura of thia "aaai^ad" pariod. Vo aridaaca io Pftaifttad 
ahioh iadioataa that tha failura to attaod tha trainlaf aaaaioo vould raatdt ia pn* 
aiUta or diaaipliaaxr mU«o» Tha dafoota hara arai 

1. Tha uaa of tha word "aaalpjod" rathar than aoliaduliaod. 

2. Tha failjora of tfai prlaoipal to aaka olaar to tha taaohara 
that attaadanoa at saaalooa ia Yoluntaiy ^ that tha 
"aaaiipMaata* ara aada in ordar to faoilitata acoaai to tha 
traialag aaaaioo* 

fiinoi wa find that attoodaaea at tha training aaaaion during coa of tha 
oontraotoal prop parioda ii volvmtar/i thara ia no baeia for ooi^laiAtt Tha gria« 
Taaoa ia, tharafora, daniad. 
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STAFF DEVHOPMEUT 

WORKSHOPS ni RRADINO 197g-73 

1» OROUPINQ (Organizing Class for Inatruotion) 

111 Purpose of Grouping 

1*2 Basis for Grouping 

1.3 Charaoteristics of Effective Grouping , 

1#U Ti^pes of Group Activities 

2* MATERIALS (Becoming familiar with reading materials and their uses)* 

^2*1 Curriculum Bulletins 
*2.2 Board of Eduoation Publications 
4t( Covering scom, sequence , and methodology in reading). 
2.3 Copies of basic instruction materials currently in Uf.e In school. 

2.3rl Wsoussion of appropriatiness, with regard to q>i11 and level. 
2.li Directives relative to the Reading Program 
2.5 Considerations involved in using materials I 
2.5»1 Appropriateness 
2.5-2 Variety (types approaches). 
2.5«3 Interesting, motivational, stimulating. 
2.5«i4 Commensurate with ability level. 

3. PLANNING 

3.1 Planning the Weelcly Program (Skill lessons, individualized 
reading lessons, guided silent reading lessons). 

3*2 Planning the Daily Program 
3.2,1 Plans for Group Activity 

3»2.2 Plans for whole class activity (development and 
reinforcement with regard to ability grouping). 
3.2.3 PlAns for individualization of instruction 

3.3 Teacher Plans: 

3.3.1 Aim 

3.3.2 Motivation 
3.3*3 Development 
3.3.1 Material 

3.3.5 Vocabulary 

3.3.6 Questions 

3.3*7 Follow-up and homework. 

h . IMPLEMENTING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROOEIA;: - PART I 



li.l The Guided Reading Lesson 

14.1.1 iialocting the i^aterial 

11.1.2 Preparing the lesson 

14.1.3 Introducing the Selection 

U.l.li Establishing the Purpose for Reading 
ii^l.5 Reading the Scilectlon 
l4#1.6 Discussing the Selection 
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STAFF D&VBLOPMaiT 1972^73 PAQE 2 OF 6 PAQES 
WORKSHOPS IM READIKO/ CONTINUED 



^/ LnplemenUng the Ins iraQtlcna^ Program >■ Part 2^ 

^•1 Tho Individualized Rgqc^nfg Lesson 

5.1.1 Philosophy of Program 

5.1.2 Types of Materials 
5*1«3 Ebcperlences 

5-l«3»l Self -selection 
5flf3»2 Conferring 
5.1.30 Sharing 

5.I.3.I4 Whole Class or Group Sessions for Skills 
Recordlxig 

6. Implementing the Instruoilonal Program - Part 3 

6.1 The Skill Lesson' 

6.1.1 Word-Attack Skills 

6.1.2 Vocabulary Development 
6.1*3 Comprehension 

6.m Work, Study Skills 



WORKSHOPS IN MATHEMATICS 1972-73 
WORKSHOP NO. It CLASSROOM. MAN AQEMENT 

1. Physical Arrangement to facilitate instruction. 

1.1 Cluster grouping of furniture 

1.1.1 Teaching area 

1.1.2 Independent area 

1.1.3 Conrolled area (AVI) 

2. Physical Appearance 

2.1 Display Areas 

2.2 Bulletin Boards 

2.3 Decorations 

3. Materials. 

3.1 Textbooks and Workbooks 
3»2 Supplies (Ordering) 
3.3 Supplies (Storage) 
3»U Teaching Aids (AVI) 

I4. Record Keepings 
U.l Rollbook 

11.2 Daily Attendance 

11.3 Recording Test Scores 
k.U Cumulative Records 



WORKSHOPS IN MATHBMATIOS (continued) P AQE 3 OF 6 PAQES 

WORKSHOP N0> ;?r Instruction In Mathematics 
PART I 

!• Pi*oparatlon of and Administration of Mathematlos Inventory TefatSi 
2i Grouping for Instruction. 
3. Planning 

J4# Methodologies and techniques of presenting and teachlj^g subject area. 

5# Independent Activities* 

6# Ehrichment and Remediation# 

7# Evaluation and follow-up# • 

8# Homework . 

9* Reporting to parents, ' ' 

PART II 

1, Rolo of Paraprofessional in the teaching process 

2» Use of pupil helpers 

3* Utilizing outside resources. 

li. The Mathematics Laboratory 

WORKSHOP NO. 3t Integration of Mathematics in Other Curriculum Areas 

1. Reading and Language Arts 

1.1 Research of Mathematical literature to include biographies, 
problem structure, recording, etc. 

1.2 Listening skills 

1.3 Poetry 

2# Science 

2.1 The inter-relation of Science/Math skills and concepts. 

3. Social Studies 

3.1 Application of mathematical skills to the social studies, e. g« 
Latitude and Longitude, Graphs, Population (Census) exports . 
and imports, etc. 

Art and Music 
U.l Geometry (2 and 3 dimension). 
li.2 Tempo 

Physical Activities 

$.1 Sports (per cent, etc.) 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT ' 1972*.73 (continued) 

ItoRKSHOPS IN MATHEMATICS (conlinuod) 

WORKSHOP MO. til Proparatlon of and use of AVI Haterlale in Mathematios 

^nstruotion 



It Models I 

111 Qeowetrlc 

1*2 Basio operations 

1*3 Fractional part 

2» Overhead Projector 

2.1 Preparation of acetates 

3. Films and Fimlmstrip% 

Tapes 
ii#l Professional 
U*2 Teacher made 

5« Manipulative materials 

$.1 Commercially r -pared 
$•2 Teacher and Pupil-made 

The participants will ooaBtruct various models. 

WORKSHOP NO. Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services 

1. The teacher as a guidance person. 

2* Tne Atypical chtldi 

2.1 the disruptive child 

2.2 the withdravm child 
2 #3 the aotli)g-out child 

3. Discipline and ladder of referral. 

1|. The Guidance Programt 

11.1 Role of Principal 

11.2 Role of Supervisors 

11.3 Role of Counselors 

^. School-Community Relationships 
6. Pupil-Personnel Services 

• - AiiL STAFF TO PARTICIPATE - 

WORKSHOPS IN SCIENCa 1972-73 

1. Workshop Goals i 

2i Developing an appreciation for the need to know each child, his 
background, community and learning styles. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT - PAQE g OF 6 PAQE8 

WORKSHOPS IN SQIBJOE ^ CONTINUED 
!• Workshop Ooale (continued) 
Speolfloallyi 

Ai Leamljng proceeds through aotlone and direot experience. 

Bi Childron learn best in an environmental climate that provides 

for pex*aonal active involvementi 

0» Program of instruction should be rooted in the concrete 
and from their own familiar world« 
D« Help is needed in articulating. 
KL-Help ie needed in finding out how to go about answering questions. 

A thorough knowledge of thfi science ciu^riculum as developod over 
the past two ^ears. 4 

Specifically I 

A. Divide 5th and 6th grade teachers into separate groups • 

B. Experienced teachers in each area assigned as workshop leaders. 

C. Each workshop to cover 2 units 



gth Orade Units 



6th Orade Units 



Workshop No. 2 > 

2.1 Methods of Science 

2.2 Magnetism and Static KLectrioity 

Workshop No> 3i 

3tl Air-rroperties oft 
3*2 Sound 

Workshop No. ht 

k»l One celled animals 
h.2 aniinal and plant cells 
U»3 simple machines 

Workshop No. ^1 

^•1 chemical change 
5*2 Barth and space 



Workshop No. 2i 

2.1 ELeotricity 

2.2 Methods of Scicaace 



Workshop No. 3i 
3 il Weather 
3.2 Light 



Workshop No. ht 

11.1 Body systems 

11.2 Motion and Force 

Workshop No. i\ 

^.1 Chemical change 
5.2 Geology 



Workshop Wo. 6t 

1. Individualizing instruction - small group instruction. 

1.1 Methods of classroom organization to achieve this. 

1.2 Adapting P.R.I, methods to science curriculum. 

1.3 Correct use of diagnostic tests. 

Workshop No. 7i The Science Supply Closet? 

1. Demonstration of apparatus available, 

2. Demonstration of Experience Kits 

3. Review of Available Materials, 

Workshop No. 81 

1. The unity of Mathematics and Science 
- 2. The integration of other areas into Science Curriculum 



v ^ 8TAi» DEVELOPMH<T Page 6 of 6 Pages 

Workshops In Sooial Studies 197?^73 ^ 

1» Workshop Not 1 * Re\riew of Sooial Studies Ooale 

a* Allow teachers to choose and list which of the skills and 

concepts are to be emphasized this year* 

b* Poollngof ideas for questions and map skills to be used 

on our Sooial Studies Inventory Test this Septeirber 

(Mrs. Oirulli always composes the test, however, this year 

the teachers will do it). 

2. Workshop No» 2 New Materials 

a. introduce 

b. demonstrate ^1 new textbooks, filmstrlps, records-} 

0. familiarize which have arrived since the first week of June 

3 t Workshop No» 3> Individualizaticai of Instruotional Materials 
in Social Studies , . 

a. Demonstration lessons to show what oai\ be r'one with bright and 
slow groups. 

Workshop No. U ^ Use of Multl^^Medla Eaulpment and Materials 

a. use of tape recorder 

b. use of filmstrip projector 
0. use of overhead pxiojeo tor 

d. how to oreate transparencies. 
e» how to make slides 

5« Workshop No. $ ^Sharlj^g (by the teachers) 

a. Pass aroui^d all the mterlals we have collocted in our mini 
and maxi files for updating, eto. 

b. Discuss approaches to teaching - specific, skills or 
concepts (demonstration lessons) * 

0. Each teacher asked to submit two model lesson plans for 
others to use. 

d. Set up schedule of intervisitation for all in Social 
Studies department. 

e. Each teacher requested to tape at least one l esson to 
be used in small group instruction. 

6. Workshop No. 6-*Plans for Social Studies Fair (Assessment Day ) . 

a. choose chairman 

b. discuss what area each teacher will present in project form. 

c. Establish submission time-table (Practice to alleviate last 
minute rush for entries). 
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I* Mlotin Bondi (Attractlvoi current 
rolUets puplU vor) 

3« Otoupin^i tndlviduali»«ti00| 
P«rtlclpatory learning 

4« Healthy f/hyaical cnvlrcnoant 

(orderly arraneenont-^/ree frm liuor 

5* OaserootB deconm 

6» rupll eipA out book la 'evidence 

7« Teacher and {>arA on hall [>atrol for 
paeelnfi 

6« Auxiliary po&isonnel actively involved. 

9. Pupila free froD outt^r clothing (coat 
hatai otci 

lOf ^lpil rrogrcea chajfte dleplayed 

11 • Pupil projecte in evidonco (current) 

12i Pupil foldere in evidence (current) 

13* Koadinp( in Content Area i;i evi^cnco 

14* Pasains( regulationa observed 
(warning'-padaing^line'^up) 

IS, Pupiln prepared for work (booke* 
pChiiilBi notebooks) 

16 • Text books covered 

« 

17 • Book Shelvea in order & laboled 

18, Lesson reflects meaninc:ful purposo 

19, Lesson challcngingt 
20» Teacher preparation reflected 

21. Activities chdlUn^iing and appropric 

22, Pvoutinca established 
23* Passing routines observed 
24 • Tcnchcr receptivity 
Supervisory ComracntsJ 
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Teachcr/fara Comentoi 



ERIC 



SuporvlaorM Si^naturo 



C« 8. 3I|X 



CHECK tIST 



WEEK CFi 



PERIOD 



AREA 



TCKR 



ORADEi 



ROOKi 



SVPHRVISOR'S CO^TS 



If BuUotin Board) («Ur«otivO| 



2» Clasarocii proeran displayed 



3i Grouping, IndivlduftliiatloOi 
hirticipatory li^aming 



li. Hoalthy physical cnvirorujES^t 

(orderly arrangomcnt-free XVon XiUor) 



$$ CX^sarooPi'docorun 



6t Puixil Blgn*^out bock in evidenco 



7t Tcachor and para on hall patrol for 
paaaing 



8f Auxiliary personnel activaly 
involve r' 



9* Pupila freo from outer clothing 
(eoat3| hats I etc«) 



lOi (\jpll Progress Charts displayed 



!!♦ Pupil projects in ovidonco (current) 



12, Pitpll folders in ovidcnctj (current) 



WBK OFt 

1)« Aotfdlng in Content Area 
in evidciica 

lilt PA3aing regulations observed 
(waming«p&69lng-lino«^up} 

l$i Papils prop&yed for vork 
(bookdi ponolldi notebooka) 

• l6« Text booko covored ' * 

17 • Book shelves in order end 
labeled 

16 • Leeaon reflects moAnli^fal 
purp<'^ae 

19* lessen challenging 

20« Teacher preporotlon rcTXocted 

21 ■ Activities challenging and 
appropriate 

22* Houtines established 

23 • Homework Assigned Daily 

2la. Teachor receptivity 

2$. Pupil Progress Koports (currci\t) 




Supervisor's Signature 
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ConcMta to be davelcpad 
1. 

2. 

4 

gcillB to bo Developed 
1. ' 

3. 
it. 



6. 



u 

i, 

3. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



10. , 

pvyatcatlona for Currloulun Integration 
1. 
2. 
3. 
I<. 
5. 

I. 
2. 
3. 
i|. 

5. 

So Unco 

1. 
2* 
3. 

fioolal Studlea 
1. 
2. 

3. 
I,. 



gySteKS AffliOACH TO IXdTRUCTIOH 
Langua^o_ Art3 _^ 

Concdpts to be devdlopodi v 

1. How to. observe the subject, vetb| ccmpXemcnt, and nodifying function* 

2. The fundainciital differences bctveexi buclness end social letters* 

3* The written language is a representation of the spoken language - 
is a symbol of speechi 

li. Creativity should bo aijned.at developing good reading habits^langoage. 

5. How to find facts for reporting. 

6* Using conversations in vriting • how to create poetry - basically 
how to use your ijnaglnation. ' ^ 

Skil)LK to be developedi - t 

!• Understandllfg sy^dbols in wrlti^ 

2* Word ordor in sentences. 

3t How to jftake scntervses grow.' 

li. Separating facts fro» opinions. " * ' ' ; 

5. Proofreading letters and paragraphs* 
/ 6. Using nouns I verbs, pronounSi adjectives and' adverbs correctly. 
7* Using the dictionary correctly . ^ ' 

8* Finding the topic sentence.' * ' ./ * 

Reeources to be usedr 

1. Our 1 mguage Today 5 

2. Our Language Today 6 ' 

3* Hhgllsh is Our Language 5 ' V 

b* £hgli$h is Our language 6 

Language Arts V ' 

6* Language Arts t>cam Series Workbook 

7. Tapes and Rexos for enrichment. 

8. Weekly plans for lesson developncnt of work. 

9. ^stens tests and weekly sanples for evaluation* ; 
Suggestions for Curriculum Integration! \ - % 

1» Develop plans for relating Language Arts to all subjectsi V 

Hath€5natiC3t ' ■ 

1. IV velop the ability to bo able to arrange data in problems 
bcquential ordor, 

2* Bo Able to realise the main ideas or points. in problem solving. 



wsTEKS ApmoiCH TO iNSTac/cncw 

t&n^uajjo Arts ■> ^tntyd 

Solencei 

1. Arr^ging acicntifle daU in doqueniUl ordor. 

2. Bo able to dotemlrio tho main Idea. Diecover modifying 
ward3| and the words they modify « 

3* Clessifyijig datai 

Social Studiest 

1« Arrange data in sequential order* 

, Katheaatics 

^Concepts to.be deve}.opedi ... - v - ... ' 

1« Concept of fraction as 'part of a ^olei 

^1 Concept of a fraction as f^irt of a eeti 

3« Concept of fraction as a ratio ■ 
Meaning of Nxanorator. 

$t fijuivalency of fractions* 

6. Meaning of Itenomlnator. 
Skills to be developed; 

1, Addition effractions. 

2* Subtraction of fractlo.-^s. 

3. Kultlpllcaticn of fractions. 
(4* Eivlslon of fractions* 

$• Kindling lowest comon rrjltlple. 

6. Prime factorization! 
Hesources to bo Used* 

1* Fractional parts 

^.Various cutouts 

3. Fractional nuir^er line* 

ti. Strings 

in Hpe cleaners 
Suggestions for Curriculum Integration* 

ftoadlrgi 

1. Use of verbal problems 
5, HathcmAtlCdl dofij^itions. 
Science t 

1* Moasuroment * Distance of planets . 

Fractions « proportional weight on difforcj^t planots, 
Social Studios i 

1. History of numbers aiid fractional numbers* 
^« Reading scale of maps* 



Si^Tm AmOACH TO INSTrtUCTIOM - 3 - 

_ Social Studios 

Concopls to be djvo2opod» 

1« Vlhoro trwui lives Influcncoa tho way he llvcs«« .UiSi i Orocco^ Romoi etc 

2t Human boings aro much moro alike th&n thoy &ro different! 

3. Kan has always used tho earth's resources for living. 

U» fiu*th changes Kan and man changes Sorth. 

5« Map symbols help us read and interpret maps. 

6* Mapping and map analyses are basic tools of geography* 

?• History is a continuous process. 

8. How natural resources influence culture. 

Skills to be Developed I 

1* The ability t% use source materials and draw valid conclusions 
fro« the available evidtaicoi 

2, The ability to use visual materials as information sources 
to show conclusions from the visual material presented. 

3* Hie ability to interpret map symbols. .» 

U» The ability to interpret road maps - towns i states, etc. 

The skill of Interpreting scale of miles and tracing routes 
on maps. 

^* l^ie ability to locate places on maps and globes and to point 
out directions on a map* * 

7. Tho ability to recognize and interpret syrrtools on a map» 

6. The ability to understand md use map vocabulary. 

Resources to bo Used: 

I* How People Lived In Ancient Orooce and Homo* 

2. Mimeograph sheets distributed to entire class. 

3. Visual aides available for clase use. 
I*. Research projects 

5. Exchange matucials 

6. Trips 

7. Picture Filo 

8. Models 

9. FViotography 
10* School library 

Suggestions for Curriculum Intcgratlont 
Reading - 

1. Include S«S. vocabulary in teacher made materials . " 

^. BSciphasiao S.S. concepts in reading lessons, 

3« U30 of reyo materials supplied by S.S, teachers whonovor 
possible I ^ . V 

ViVicn m.'iklnf; oxporlonco charts, Includo S,S. skills. 



asrtfiKS /^moACK to mstRUcticN -t* 

Social Studios cont'd. 

Hathematlcsi 

1. Hhphadlto linear w^oauree. 

2. DOTtAopo loasons around the conjtruction and uso of graphs • 
}^ Oovolop*\mderatandine of ncagurea according to scale. 

1* Dovelop undoratanding of how weather conditlona Influence 
agriculture. 

2. Scientific inventions have helped man to adapt to varying 
changes in his onvironnent. 

Science _ 

Concepts to bo dovolopedt • ' 

1# Air is a real substanco... 

Does it have veight? Does it take up space? Can you touch lit . 
- 2. Air exerts pressure* 

3. Air pressure is not the sane. at different elevations, 
^l** Air expands vhen heated. Air contracts when cooled. 
$t Kany gsses are present in air, including water vapor. 

Skills to be developed J • ^ ' 

1. Uso of scientific methods. 

2# Kaking hypothesis. ' . , 

3. Measuren^t - weight , height, circumfrcnce, voluir\e,.'etc\ 
U. Uso of ch^ts and graphs to show pore ages. 
$0 Observation 

6. llecording 

7. Predicting 
Resources to be Uscdt * ' 

1. Science texts ^ 
2* Library encyclopedia . 

3, Science supplies - glassed, candles, balloons, rllk bottles, 
eggs, hot plate, balance scales, mirrors, limevater, etc. ' 

:i li Filjnstrips 

Teacher made rexo?;raphs for Individual study and inquiry. 

Suggestions for ^urriculurt Integration 

1. Vocabulary Heading Development 

2< Atfno^phero, stratosphere, Ionosphere, troposphere 

eJcpat'.d, cohtraot pressure, 'comprr)ss, oyygen, sea level i vapor, 
ovaporator 

3. fixporioncd charts, records of exporiffiontg, research in- library & texts 



t 



Sy&tEHS AmOACH TO INSTRUCTION • $ • • 

Sqltmoe cont'd - 

MaibcAitioai 

circumfrenee 
3. voluno 

SociQl iStudloai 

1* Aap r^odlng •* so& level, height abovo 5ed lovelt 

2. foots on human bo4y at different holght3 abovo aoa level ■ 

3 1 Holds of work tj^at use principles of air proesure (pneumatio drills) » 
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